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MEAD AND SARTRE ON MAN 


EAD and Sartre have much in common. Both think of life 
as process and transition, taking time and moving into a 
future that requires constant revision of the past, so that nothing 
is ever settled and anything can be thrown into question. But 
Mead relies on the life-sciences; Sartre would like to reject them 
in favor of a supposed higher outlook. The reason is that his 
nineteenth or seventeenth century notion of science, including 
psychology, is mechanistic and deterministic. So he feels obliged 
to get away from science to make room for freedom, whereas for 
Mead science is the great means of increasing freedom. Sartre 
almost prefers magic to science, and apparently would if he did 
not believe that he can rise above science and magic to Husserl’s 
transcendental grasp of consciousness as its own pure source. 

Beginning with his dissertation, L’Imagination (1936), he ac- 
cepts a mysterious unbridgeable chasm between the existence in 
itself (en sot) of things, and consciousness, which can never be a 
thing because it exists in a way that is being for itself (l’étre pour 
sot). Consciousness is pure spontaneity over against a world of 
things in sheer inertia. This is simply a reassertion of the Car- 
tesian dualism between thought and extension. Sartre inveighs 
against traditional psychology for treating psychical facts as things 
—particularly for not distinguishing, except in degree, between 
image and perception. He contends that an image is radically 
different from an object, concluding that an image is an act and 
not a thing. 

Mead would agree that imagination is an act, if not that an 
image is, and would locate the image within an act. He says: 
“Imagery may be found at any place in the act, playing the same 
part that is played by objects and their characteristics.’’ He 
explains that the image differs from an object in being ‘‘the 
continued presence of the content of an object which is no longer 
present.’’?? Sartre also says that what appears as image appears 
as absent, and that this accounts for the relative poverty of what 
is imagined, as compared with what is perceived : the latter lending 


1George H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, pp. 223-224. 
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itself to endless observation and discovery, whereas the image js 
limited to what is retained from the past.2, Mead seems to differ 
from Sartre in seeing that imagery and perception are inter- 
mingled instead of regarding them as dichotomous. Mead notes 
that images ‘‘may merge into immediate perceptions, giving the 
organism the benefit of past experience in filling out the object 
of perception; or they may serve to extend the field of experience 
beyond the range of immediate perception, in space or time or 
both. ...’’* Sartre’s closest approach to Mead on this point is 
in L’Imaginaire: Psychologie phénoménologique de l’imagination 
(1940), where he notes that ‘‘each affective quality is so profoundly 
incorporated in the object that it is impossible to distinguish what is 
felt and what is perceived.’’ But even here Sartre does not intend 
to recognize a fusion of perception and imagination, for he goes on 
to say that in ‘‘the constitution of the unreal object, the part of per- 
ception is played by knowledge (savoir as learning from past ex- 
perience), and it is with the latter that sentiment is incorporated.’’‘ 
Instead of admitting a codperation of perception and imagination 
in the object, which might then be called both given and imagined, 
he sets up two kinds of object: one real, which is perceived, albeit 
with an admixture of feeling for it; and one that is unreal, 
imagined, again with feeling, though on the basis of experience 
(savowr) of such an object in past reality. Before long, however, 
Sartre abandons his dichotomy enough to grant ‘‘a liaison between 
the unreal and the real,’’ inasmuch as ‘‘every apprehension of the 
real as world tends to complete itself through the production of 
unreal objects. . . .”’ This is because such apprehension involves 
‘‘a free reduction of the world to nought, and this from a particu- 
lar point of view.’’ He says further that the correlative of free 
consciousness ‘‘must be a world carrying within it the possibility 
of negation . . . by animage. On the other hand, an image, being 
a negation of the world from a particular point of view, can never 
appear except on the basis of a world and in connection with that 
basis.’ Thus ‘‘being in the world .. . is the necessary condi- 
tion of imagination.’’> It comes through Sartre’s mysterious 
language that he cannot after all avoid agreeing with Mead that 
imagination mixes with perception. 

Both men speak of the act as central to an interpretation of 
human life, but Mead’s assumption that the act is the act of an 

2 Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Imaginaire: Psychologie phénoménologique de 
Vimagination, p. 229, p. 189. 

8 George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 340. 

4 L’Imaginaire, p. 180. 

5 Ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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organism is in contrast to Sartre’s squeamish separation of the 
human from the animal or the physical. Charles Morris has 
remarked: ‘‘Perhaps the most important single contribution of 
pragmatism has been the development of a general theory of mind 
upon an empirical basis.’’ Also: ‘‘The tendency to individual- 
istic subjectivism is the accompaniment of an inadequate theory 
of mind.’’® It is for lack of such a theory that Sartre’s often 
acute insights are vitiated. He sees no way to acknowledge free 
creative intelligence short of lifting mind or consciousness above 
the facts accessible to science, because he thinks of these as simply 
physical and hence mechanistic. That the nature of the physical 
is altered when it enters into a living organism has not dawned 
on him; much less that activity on the level of mind could arise 
within the interrelations of organisms, as they act and interact 
in their environment, and come to respond to events as signs. 
Sartre’s shortcoming here is in the limitation of his reading in 
philosophy and psychology, which is almost confined to French 
and German and some classical British writers. Although he 
makes a few references to William James, these seem to rest upon 
quotations he has come across here and there, and show no real 
appreciation of his work. So empiricism means Hume and the 
associationists to Sartre. Darwin is lost on him, with all that 
Darwin has meant to Mead. The result is that Sartre, although 
he thinks he rejects idealism, is pretty much of an idealist, in 
holding that the psychical must be kept out of the meshes of the 
physical—as if here were two disparate realms rather than two 
levels of reality. 

In L’Imaginaire, as in L’Imagination, he finds the act to be 
the key to imagination, rather than little images of things out in 
the world. But he still supposes that the act of imagining is 
distinct from the act of realizing or perceiving—instead of being 
part of the latter, or a remembrance or anticipation of it. He 
must say that memory and anticipation differ from imagination, 
in focusing upon what is there in retrospect or on the way to 
being there ahead. Yet in L’Imaginaire he comes close to Mead’s 
account of gesture as the beginning of an act, warning of what 
is to follow if the act is carried out. Sartre speaks of the future 
as the real development of the form begun by the stroke of a 
tennis racket. He speaks of the arabesque hidden by a chair as 
the complement of the act of moving the chair. Again, in L’Etre 
et le Néant, he has something like Mead’s conception of the unity 
of the act, in speaking of the present as receiving from the future 


¢Charles Morris, Logical Positivism, Pragmatism and Scientific Em- 
Piricism, pp. 62-63, 68. 
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the feel of a beginning.” But Sartre cannot speak of imagination 
as foreseeing what is about to happen, because this would destroy 
his dichotomy between the real and the imagined. He does, to be 
sure, say that an image is based on or borrowed from past 
acquaintance (savoir); but he does not, like Mead, see that, re- 
gardless of the origin of imagery in past experience, ‘‘its refer- 
ence to the future is as genuine as to the past,’’ though ‘‘it may 
be there without immediate reference to either future or to past.’’® 

Mead would say that the future is genuinely future in not yet 
being set in its course, because not yet existing. How could even 
infinite intelligence previse what is not there to be observed ahead 
of time? For Mead the future always arrives with some un- 
foreseeable aspect, whether negligible or quite surprising, even 
though some broad features can be predicted with high proba- 
bility. Sartre, on the contrary, has to regard the future as already 
real, so far as it can be prevised at all, since otherwise he would 
have to say with Mead that it is extrapolated from the present 
through imagination; and the imagined for Sartre is only imagi- 
nary, in a dimension that cannot become real. He is obliged to 
say: ‘‘To posit an image is to constitute an object outside the 
totality of the real; it is to hold the real at a distance; to be 
emancipated from it; in a word, to contradict it.’?® This is im- 
portant to Sartre because he requires it to refute the determinism 
he identifies with science. He says: ‘‘We need not fear to affirm 
that, if consciousness were a succession of determined psychic 
facts, it would be totally impossible for it ever to produce anything 
but the real. For a consciousness to be able to imagine, it must, 
by its very nature, escape from the world . . . it must be free.’’” 

For Mead it is not necessary to escape from the world in order 
to be free. The world is there, with its past, as formulated by 
science and culture, through laws and institutions which establish 
lines of responsibility; but the world and its past are being made 
over by men, as individuals and as members of society. Indeed 
men become whole, as Mead sees it, in the degree to which they can 
enter fully into the process of reconstruction that they find going 
on and help to guide. No man calls everything into question or 
tries to change everything at once. The world is accepted as given 
except where a problem is felt. There the creative intelligence 
freely goes to work, especially in research science. 

What Sartre says about techniques and projects is in the 

7 Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, pp. 544-545. 

8 Mind, Self, and Society, p. 344. 

9 L’Imaginaire, p. 233. 

10 Ibid., p. 234. 
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Promethean spirit of science, though he does not appreciate sci- 
ence. Mead has the advantage of interest in various sciences, 
where he sees the actual and practical functioning of human 
freedom, overcoming obstacles and distances. For him the sciences 
are the great example and explanation of progress. Sartre shares 
his view of the past as what must be left behind to make the future 
realizable, and notes that it would be only an honorary past 
that had no connection with the present. Though there is no indi- 
eation that he ever heard of Mead, he comes near Mead’s Phi- 
losophy of the Present in saying that, instead of merely receiving 
our past, we have to choose it in relation to the end we choose.’” 

Men could scarcely have had this idea of the past before the 
modern development of research science and its technological 
applications. Now the idea is becoming accepted and even taken 
for granted. But Sartre’s statement picturesquely exaggerates 
the obsolescence of the past, as if it could be sloughed off com- 
pletely. Mead has more piety, in not forgetting that what we are 
is determined by what we were as well as by what we do. For him, 
when we emerge into or bring about a new state of affairs, it comes 
with its own temporal scheme; that is, with its own past, present, 
and future, within which what happens is determined. Thus there 
is a new past for each new situation, fitting it as much as its 
future does. The emergent novelty is explained as conditioned 
by and resulting from a chain of events which could not have been 
prevised—could only be seen by hindsight from a subsequent pres- 
ent. In retrospect any new departure can be traced back to what 
preceded. The foundation is found, afterwards, solid as need be. 
With its support a further transformation can be wrought, which 
in turn makes it possible to reach back to somewhat different and 
hitherto undiscoverable antecedents. Psychologists have long rec- 
ognized the selectivity of memory in relation to ends in view, but 
have assumed a fixed absolute single past within which what was 
relevant to a new occasion was picked out. They did not see that 
each new present calls for a new past to fit new specifications— 
before Bergson, Einstein, Whitehead, Dewey, and Mead, with their 
sense of time’s creative edge and relation to the surge of life into 
a future that is future in breaking loose from the past, until the 
past is recast to obliterate the break. 

Sartre is too much imbued with the age he lives in not to feel 
the increasing speed with which his generation rushes into the 
unforeseen, which cannot be foreseen before it is settled, however 
much what is in the offing can be anticipated or dreaded. He has 


11 L’Etre et le Néant, p. 578. 
12 Ibid., p. 578. 
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pointed out how the contemporary novel, especially American, in 
contrast to the Victorian type, which comfortably chronicled what 
had already taken place, in the past tense, now plunges the reader 
into all the uncertainty of the unfinished. In his own novel of 
our mid-century he even outdoes the American writers he admits 
learning from, in giving the intensity of the moment, which is 
momentous because loaded with an outcome that depends on what 
is still undecided, what is yet to be done, by a character identified 
with oneself, and by others over against him, while it is painfully 
brought home that in an actual situation a person may find himself 
doing something he thought he had rejected. The future hanging 
on what may or may not be touched off in the present, Mead reads 
in the sciences, biological, social, physical, as they increase control 
of choices and release chances harder to control. But one must 
read Mead, or what Mead has read, to appreciate the kinship be- 
tween serious fiction of our time and his philosophy. Sartre as 
novelist has done his homework, not as philosopher ; at least not for 
today. His being thoroughly of today in his very makeup gives 
him a grasp that no amount of study might equal, though it might 
prevent some of his intellectual distortions or exaggerations. At 
any rate, not only as novelist but as philosopher, he is in accord 
with Mead that the significance of what is past depends much 
upon what is coming, which in turn may depend upon what we 
do. ‘‘It is the America of 1917 which decides the value and sig- 
nificance of La Fayette’s undertakings.’’ 

The old problem of free will versus determinism, as a question 
of man’s being entirely free or not free at all, is left behind by 
Sartre as well as by Mead. Both see man as at the same time free 
and unfree, though Sartre inconsistently speaks of absolute 
freedom. He sees the ambiguity of any situation as partly re- 
sisting and partly yielding or helpful, in relation to a project. He 
notes that the world is not simply there unalterably, since man 
can act upon it through freely chosen ends and techniques.’ He 
says that, while we may feel confined by the place we are in, 
aside from human presence there would be no space or place. 
The original and absurd fact is my being here rather than there.” 
It is my projected action which makes my place a help or hin- 
drance; and what would be an obstacle for one person is not for 
another. So it is free choice that creates obstacles and distances, 
to overcome them in progress toward the future. We must recall, 
however, when Sartre omits it, the fact that the world is there 

18 Ibid., p. 627. 


14 Ibid., p. 569. 
15 Ibid., pp. 571-572. 
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and we are in it, in one situation or another. What we make of it 
is our own making. But if we are to live we must make something 
favorable of what we are up against, and it may not be easy. 
Sartre plays down the odds when he is playing up freedom; but 
when he dwells on them he lets freedom dwindle to a metaphysical 
nothing. 

He forfeits the effective aid to freedom that Mead finds in 
science. Sartre regards it rather as establishing merely external 
relations which suppress potentiality; as Aldous Huxley in Brave 
New World and George Orwell in 1984 have presented science as 
fatal to creative human living. Mead, to be sure, notes that the 
research scientist works at reducing novelty to determinism by 
reconstructing the past to account for emergence. But for Mead 
science discovers and produces genuine novelty. The new is always 
the head and front, and it wags the tail of the past, which must 
follow each new lead in order to fit to it. If there is paradox 
here, it is not at the expense of a free future, always freshly es- 
caping reduction to the past. Sartre turns the apparent contra- 
diction between the fixed and the free against freedom. He makes 
being so Eleatic that potentiality can be nothing more than a kind 
of nothing.** If what is is static and solid, becoming must be 
something that is not. Then if man can act he must do it by 
negating what is, what is there; must introduce lack into the world, 
the incompleteness that leaves room for possibility..7 To act is to 
have a future; that is, to unveil the possibilities of things. So 
Sartre says that if man were a pure present a match would be 
just a white splinter of wood with a black head. It is through 
and for him, as an agent moving into the future, that it becomes a 
match, or that an inkwell becomes an inkwell. Almost like James 
here, Sartre sees things as utensils in view of the uses found for 
them. Yet he persists in thinking of the scientists as reducing 
things finally to mere external thereness, despoiled of implication 
of any creative transforming activity. One wonders how, except 
through a too literary education and reading unscientific phi- 
losophy, he could so completely miss the freedom that Mead 
equates with research science. Sartre walks right up to this 
insight without seeing it when he says it is through action that 
man projects his possibilities into the en sot, the bare thereness, 
giving it the potentializing structure of perception.’* For Sartre 
Science is not, as for Mead, the enhancement of human activity 
but an inhuman abstraction from man’s actions, in search of a 

16 Ibid., p. 247. 

11 Ibid., p. 246. 

18 Ibid., pp. 246-251. 
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manless world. Granted that objectivity in this sense is part of 
science, and may still fascinate some men of science, it is an out- 
dated and emptied-out notion compared with the actual practice 
of research as it brings human operations to bear upon nature, to 
find out what will happen if a certain apparatus is set up and a 
certain procedure followed. This involves knowing, so far as 
possible, what is there apart from human intervention; but theo- 
retical no less than practical investigation hinges more and more 
upon the question of what will happen if certain steps are taken. 
And if knowledge and doing are indissoluble, then the en soi and 
the pour sot must be inseparable. The Cartesian dualism in 
Sartre’s thinking is incompatible with the methodology of science. 

Dualism is also irreconcilable with Sartre’s own sense of the 
continuity of experience. But as a dualist, in spite of treating 
the fixed and the free as actually mixed up, he tries to separate 
them. His theory of emotion depends on separating them. Emo- 
tion is for him the shock of shifting from the world as fixed by 
mechanistic determinism, which he associates with science, to a 
sudden freedom from it, which for him is magic. In his Esquisse 
d’une Théorie des Emotions (1947) he elaborates this idea of emo- 
tion as a break from the rational fitting together of means and 
ends to a realm of wonder and horror where distance is abolished 
and action does away with mediation. Physiological phenomena 
do not cause or constitute emotion but show the seriousness of the 
emotional transformation of the world. Emotional conduct and 
the emotional state form a synthesis, in Sartre’s view. So he feels 
that he has advanced beyond what he calls the physiological ex- 
planation of James to a theory of emotion as signification; as re- 
ferring to what it signifies, which is nothing less than the totality 
of human relations with the world. But he says that his phe- 
nomenological psychology of emotion calls for an a priori intuition 
of human reality which could be given only by a pure phenomenol- 
ogy. The trouble is that ‘‘while phenomenology can prove that 
emotion is a realization of the essence of human reality so far as 
it is affection, it is impossible for it to show that human reality 
must necessarily manifest itself in any particular emotions.” 
This is a factual matter that must be referred to the empirical 
approach, which ‘‘will probably prevent forever a joining of the 
psychological working back and the phenomenological working 
down.’’ ?® 

There could scarcely be a more revealing confession from 
Sartre. In the same breath he discounts scientific empiricism for 


19 Jean-Paul Sartre, Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emotions, p. 52. 
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not rising to a transcendental vision, and admits that this vision 
is blind to the facts. His forte and his undoing are melodramatic 
dichotomies which no sooner make the bold impression of flouting 
sense and science than he has to go back on them. As en sot and 
pour sot are ranged against and outside each other, as consciousness 
is pitted against thing, so is freedom set against mechanism, until 
a liaison is uncovered to mitigate the absurdity. An evolutionary 
view of grades of being, with new levels emerging from previous 
ones, through a new organization and relation of what had been 
merely physical or physiological, is beyond his philosophy. Thus 
freedom for him must be mysteriously introduced as a kind of 
nothingness into a being that is too solidly what it is to make a 
place for anything but a nothing. Personality as conscious must 
be other than what it is, in order to be free. Yet Sartre is con- 
strained to admit that free acts always take place within situa- 
tions, which have a ‘‘coefficient of adversity.’? He contends that 
something can always be done about any adversity whatsoever. 
It may be observed, however, that if a situation pains a person or 
weighs on him at all, so that he needs to do something about it, 
he is far from going scot free. Merleau-Ponty is clear that the 
idea of situation, the admission that we are inextricably mixed 
up with the world and other people, ‘‘excludes absolute liberty 
at the very base of our entanglements.’’?° Sartre’s own assertions 
and admissions, taken together, come down to something like a 
sensible view of freedom as relative. Yet he continues to speak 
of freedom as absolute. Mead avoids such obfuscation by con- 
sidering the organism free when it ‘‘enters entirely into the act 
as a whole,’’ and deprived of freedom so far as disintegrated by 
compulsion. Thus ‘‘there are degrees of freedom in proportion 
to the extent to which the individual becomes organized as a 
whole.’’ It follows that people become more free as they are able 
to reconstruct their situation into an order that ‘‘is more ade- 
quate.’’ 22 

Mead and Sartre both see man as free to make his way and 
make himself. Sartre puts this in terms of man’s being such a 
being that he can ‘‘understand more or less obscurely his human 
reality, which means that I make myself man in understanding 
myself as such.’’?? But, for lack of an empirical account of the 
self as a natural process, he is obliged in his main work, L’Etre et 
le Néant (1943), to say that selfhood is characterized by separation 
from what it is, by all it is not, which means that the self must 

20M. Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, p. 518. 


21 The Philosophy of the Act, p. 663. 
22 Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emotions, p. 9. 
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emerge in nothingness in order to get away from what simply is 
and hence is foreign to self. For a self to appear, it must appear 
in nothingness ; the world itself must be suspended in nothingness, 
and the realization of this is anguish.2* Mead not only can ac- 
count for the emergence of the self without such hocus pocus, but 
can welcome it as an advance to enjoy. For Sartre it is something 
to suffer; and man’s being somehow free of the determinism of 
all that just is, Sartre regards as a terrible burden. He says man 
is ‘‘condemned to be free.’’ 

Mead and Sartre agree that human freedom needs an inde- 
pendent reality to work on and work over. Mead sees that the 
mechanical causations and connections in nature enable man to 
make plans and carry them out. Sartre does too, though he 
takes Heidegger’s attitude toward means and ends as utterly 
uninteresting. At any rate Sartre recognizes the value of given 
circumstances as fitting together in relationships that human ac- 
tivity can turn into techniques. He notes that planned action 
could not take place if not for the indifference of the field of 
action provided by the en sot; also that the independence of things 
makes for a ‘‘margin of the unforeseen.’’** This calls for the 
readiness of intelligence to swerve and try another tack, which 
Mead honors as creative. Thus both thinkers focus on the act, 
and refuse to consider it as determined by the past. For both, 
the act is a project guided by its goal. Sartre generalizes that 
man ‘‘decides upon his past under the form of tradition in the 
light of his future,’’?*° and practically says with Mead that we 
organize our world through our acts. For Sartre an act is not 
only to be understood as a project of the self toward one of its 
possibilities; he speaks of a correspondence between my possi- 
bilities and my world somewhat as Mead speaks of the close relation 
between organism and environment.”¢ 

Mead would sympathize with Sartre’s delight in the heightened 
sense of freedom (contrary to his pessimistic expression of being 
‘‘econdemned to liberty’’) in ‘‘those marvelous and extraordinary 
moments when the earlier project founders in the past in the 
light of a new project which surges upon its ruins and so far 
is only sketched ; when humiliation, anguish, joy, hope, are closely 
knit; when we let go to seize and seize to let go... .’’ It is after 
this zestful passage that Sartre compliments the behaviorists for 
considering that ‘‘the only positive psychological study should be 

28 L’Etre et le Néant, p. 53. 
24 Ibid., p. 588. 


25 Ibid., p. 530. 
26 Ibid., pp. 537, 538. 
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that of conduct in rigorously defined situations.’’ He thinks, 
however, that the behaviorist idea of conduct destroys itself, sincé 
the determination to act is itself an action, of a sort that is not a 
movement but an intention—which cannot be explained by any- 
thing given but only by a goal breaking with the given. Mead’s 
behaviorism is modified enough to allow for guidance by antici- 
pation of a goal. So he would agree that the given cannot become 
a motive except in relation to something not yet there in actuality. 
Obviously he could not accept the fantastic twist which Sartre 
gives to this account in saying: ‘‘it is in the light of non-being 
that being is lighted up’’ and ‘‘nothing-ized.’’ 2” 

The deep difference between the two thinkers is that Mead’s 
outlook is social as well as scientific. Sartre thinks of the person 
or pour-sot as somehow there alone, living his life in freedom, then 
suddenly being disagreeably limited in discovering the presence of 
others. He has to grant that being with the other is perhaps the 
original fact, but could not accept Mead’s biological and social ex- 
planation of the genesis of the self: from the give and take of the 
organism with its fellows, when it reaches the level of communica- 
tion. The human and humanizing factor is for Mead the significant 
symbol: the sign with the same import for user and receiver. Thus 
aman can tell something to another and tell it to himself at the 
same time. Hearing and understanding his own words as the other 
does puts him in genuine communication. Sartre does note that 
a man can see his own sentence as another does.”® He also sees 
with Mead that a sentence is always to be understood with reference 
to a situation; and that words get their meaning from their use, 
as a hammer is revealed by hammering.”® He even assumes that 
the use and setting of words must be social; as the individual 
must find his way in a world that is a world for others. Yet he 
regards their presence as just part of the given complex of means 
and ends which can be employed as techniques. Sartre’s indi- 
vidual thinks of other men as means rather than ends; and as 
diabolically transcending the status of his means to reduce him to 
their means, for their ends, if they can. This is for the most part 
true of Sartre’s fictional characters. The hero of La Nausée 
is presented in such isolation that he scarcely has the problem of 
relating to other people. In the long novel, Les Chemins de la 
Ihberté, almost without exception, each person sees the human 
condition through the author’s eyes: sees it as social only in the 

27 Ibid., pp. 555, 556-557. 


28 Ibid., p. 599, footnote. 
29 Ibid., p. 601. 
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sense that the individual is up against other individuals. 
Sartre’s world is practically devoid of anything like Mead’s notion 
of sharing with others, caring about them, merging with them 
in a ‘‘generalized other.’’ Sartre’s claim to humanism may seem 
to lie in this direction. But he is driven to it by desperation, 
as the soldiers are driven to it in the third volume of Les Chemins, 
when they have been defeated and are waiting to be captured. 
This kind of humanism still fits the anti-social philosophy of 
L’Etre et le Néant. 

Some of Sartre’s insights are anticipated by Mead, as when he 
says that the most powerful stimulus is that of another’s gaze. 
Mead does not find it Medusa-like, but feels the need of guarding 
privacy; noting that the forms of politeness serve to keep others 
off as well as to promote intercourse. For him, however, an- 
noyance with social relations, avoidance of them, even attack upon 
them, does not mean that they seldom or never exist in deep and 
heartfelt fashion ; but is owing to excess of them, to maladjustment 
or some abnormal condition. For him, contrary to Sartre, men 
turn against fellow-feeling only when driven from it. They do 
not have to be driven toward it. In fairness to Sartre, Miss 
Murdoch points out that in his Sttwations, and in his pamphlet 
L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, while he may feel forced 
toward ‘‘a kingdom of harmonising ends wherein human wills are 
to be united,’’ ** he also seems to yearn toward the remote possi- 
bility of such a kingdom as what ought to replace the actual and 
utter loneliness of the individual which he takes to be the common 
lot. Loneliness is the plight of the individual almost throughout 
his long novel, Les Chemins de la Liberté. Miss Murdoch finds in 
the fourth volume ‘‘one hint . . . of real emotion, in the personal 
sphere ... in the relationship of Brunet and Schneider.’’ But 
she observes that the author appears embarrassed about it and 
that it ‘‘remains unanalyzed.’’*? If she is right that ‘‘Sartre 
wishes to affirm the preciousness of the individual and the possi- 
bility of a society which is free and democratic,’’ she recognizes 
that he has no foundation in his philosophy to justify such values. 
‘‘The universe of L’Etre et le Néant is solipsistic.’’ ** 

It is desperately hard for Sartre to make room even for 
solipsism in his universe. To do it he feels obliged to defy nature 
and science. He presents the human individual as an anomaly, 
an impossible set of possibilities, a kind of nothing coming about 

80 Ibid., p. 602. 

81 Iris Murdoch, Sartre: Romantic Rationalist (New Haven, 1953), p. 48. 


82 Ibid., p. 24. 
88 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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through a weird rotting of reality. In turn, man’s discovery of 
being is through the irrational revelation of an @ prior: insight 
which owes nothing to experience. Sartre leans on Husserl’s 
transcendental teaching that the ego constitutes not only itself 
but all objectivity, including that of other selves.** This is the 
line of Sartre’s attempt to refute the charge of solipsism. He de- 
elares that ‘‘the characteristic of the being of human reality is 
that it is its being with others.’? Yet he comes right back to 
solipsism in saying, ‘‘I discover the transcendent relation to others 
as constituting my own being.’’ I do not grasp ‘‘being with 
others’’ first of all in the world, in a way that would be ‘‘ in- 
dispensable to my own existence, since I existed before the meet- 
ing.’’ I come upon ‘‘existence with others’’ through ‘‘making 
explicit the pre-ontological comprehension which I have of my- 
self.’’*> Having my being made up before surveying the world 
or meeting other people, is intended to keep the self free of any 
determining influence. And Sartre has been equally afraid of 
forfeiting the freedom of the self by allowing it to have any 
original structure such as Husserl’s transcendental Ego would have. 
In his article on La Transcendance de l’Ego ** Sartre repudiated 
the ego as anything more than the spontaneous fitting together of 
states and acts. But he has kept the intimate sense of being a self. 
Though he has felt obliged to consider it a kind of nothingness, to 
avoid a defining essence, the self retains for him what he calls 
“human reality.’’ And he refers to it in L’Etre et le Néant, 
if not by the term ‘‘ego,’’ by many other designations: man, self 
(sot and pour sot), ipseity or selbtstheit, one (on), Dasewm, I (je), 
my own being (mon étre propre), and myself (mot-méme).7_ Still 
his attempt to deny the self any original nature, or any biological 
or social genesis, is a barricade of big words against genuine 
inquiry, beside Mead’s account of a self arising naturally and 
understandably as the give and take of organisms gradually arrives 
at communication. 

Lack of any such evolutionary and social view of the self 
is the reason for Sartre’s violent theory of value. He bases value 
on what he considers to be the unlimited liberty of the individual, 
and draws the corollary that nothing justifies any choice. To him 
it is anguish to realize this; for then any value, any scale of values, 
can be questioned or overthrown. He feels: If we do not usually 
worry about this, it is because we do not think about it. Each of 

84. Husserl, Méditations Cartésiennes, sec. 41. 

35 L’Etre et le Néant, p. 301. 


86In Recherches Philosophiques, No. VI, 1936-37, pp. 85 ff. 
87 Cf. L’Etre et le Néant, pp. 53, 301. 
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us is involved in a world of values, always in a situation with 
its exigencies in connection with projects under way, in a course 
of conduct with its corresponding honesty and taboos. We are 
kept in line by ‘‘alarm clocks, signboards, tax notices, policemen, 
as sO many guard rails against anguish.’’ But when one of us 
thinks about it, ‘‘all the fences, all the railings collapse, destroyed 
by the consciousness of my freedom: I have and can have no 
recourse to any value aside from the fact that it is I who maintain 
the being of values; nothing can reassure me against myself. . . . I 
must realize the meaning of the world and of my essence: | 
decide it, alone, unjustifiably, and without excuse.’’** This is 
the note on which Sartre ends his big book. He says it will take 
another book to deal with the moral questions raised here. But, 
so far, the last word of his basic writing is the anguish of discover- 
ing that the moral agent is ‘‘the only source of value,’’ *® with the 
consequence that the world as world rests upon his nothingness. 

Aside from the verbal trick of reducing man’s footing to zero 
by calling him nothing because he is not something immovably 
inhuman, the pessimism here derives what plausibility it has 
from Sartre’s mechanical habit of dichotomy. For him either man 
has nothing to decide concerning values or they are utterly and 
unbearably up to him, and up to him all by himself as an isolated 
individual, with no support from society or tradition or reason. 
There is, at least so far in Sartre’s intellectual development, no 
middle ground between absolute standards, which he rejects, and 
the moral chaos he plunges into, as his hero Mathieu finally asserts 
his freedom in suicidal violence. 

Mead can dismiss absolutes without taking this plunge. He 
agrees with Sartre: ‘‘You cannot lay down in advance fixed rules 
as to just what should be done.’’ But Mead adds: ‘‘You can 
find out what are the values involved in the actual problem and 
act rationally with reference to them. That is what we ask, and 
all we ask, of anyone. ... The only rule that an ethics can 
present is that an individual should rationally deal with all the 
values that are found in a specific problem.’’*° Mead does not 
pretend that this is always easy, or that there may be no disagree- 
ment about values. But he can dissolve much of the difficulty 
conjured up by Sartre, by recognizing the social nature of the 
self, so far as it is constituted by social relations. We may fail 
to appreciate our wider interests ‘‘and then to bring them into 
some sort of rational relationship with the more immediate ones. 

38 Ibid., p. 77. 


389 Ibid., p. 722. 
40 Mind, Self, and Society, p. 388. 
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There is room for mistakes... .’’* For sense and science no 
method is foolproof. But for Mead there is a method of morality. 
It accounts for what harmony there is in human relations, so far 
as not explained by custom and tradition. As the latter become 
inadequate to cope with new problems posed by new ways of life 
introduced by science and technology, a method of morality is 
more clearly the only alternative to moral anarchism that is in- 
deed anguish. 

Moral method for Mead is akin to scientific method: resting 
upon and taking off from what has been reliable in the past, with 
confidence in the human capacity to find new directions and plan 
ahead. This is a common venture which should be concerned for 
the good of all; and must include, as long as we cherish practical 
and political freedom, room for differences of initiative and satis- 
faction. Thus Mead says: ‘‘there is no scientist who can instruct 
us in remaking our hearts’ desires when we are burdened with the 
mystery of all this weary and unintelligible world. So there is 
no definitive scientific statement of what sort of men, or in other 
words, what sort of life, ought to be bred upon this earth... .’’ 
Man for Mead is men, free in being able to make something of 
their togetherness. Man for Sartre is the lonely individual, con- 
demned to the freedom of making nothing of himself but Nothing. 


Van Meter AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





TRANSLATION AS A TOOL OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANALYSIS 


NCREASINGLY, of late, the device of translating statements 

into another language has served as a tool of philosophical 
analysis. It is the aim of this paper to discuss translation from 
the standpoint of some of its analytival uses. 

To begin with, let us consider the concept of.a translation. 
In his excellent article on Synonymity,1 Benson Mates has offered 


the following as a ‘‘preliminary definition of the term ‘transla- 
tion’ ’’: 


41 Ibid., pp. 388-389. 

42 The Philosophy of the Act, p. 501. 

1 Unwwersity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 25 (1950), pp. 
201-226; reprinted in Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, ed. by 
Leonard Linsky (Urbana, 1952). 
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A body of discourse A is a translation of another body of discourse B if and 
only if there is a correspondence between the meaningful parts of A and 
those of B such that corresponding parts are synonymous.2 
The meaning of this definition hinges, of course, upon that of its 
pivotal terms, ‘‘correspondence’’ and ‘‘parts.’’ Mates’ qualifying 
statements show keen awareness of the problems and difficulties 
involved here. Nonetheless, Mates’ discussion, if naively inter- 
preted, admits words as ‘‘parts’’ in the sense of his definition. 
Now in the accustomed usage of the word ‘‘translation,’’ the fol- 
lowing sentences are (literal) translations of each other: ‘‘He 
confessed to it’’ (English), ‘‘Er gestand es zu’’ (German), ‘‘Id 
confessus est’’ (Latin), ‘‘Il y confessa’’ (French). It is thus 
apparent that Mates’ definition—in an unqualified form—fails to 
characterize the process of sentence-translation between natural 
languages; for such translation is not merely a matter of a corre- 
spondence of synonymous words. Such translation would be ap- 
propriate only for languages possessing precisely the same struc- 
ture. This would lead us to the ideal of the formal logician— 
a language having a structure that is wholly explicit, completely 
articulated, and separated entirely from its contentual elements. 
Natural languages, however, are notorious for their logical irregu- 
larities, peculiarities, and imperfections. For them there is no 
feasible separation of word-meanings and grammatical structure; 
form and content are inseparably interwoven. The grammatical 
analysis of a sentence of a natural language is a complex process 
which requires taking into account, inter alia, such matters as 
word-types, word-endings, and the meaning and function of such 
syntax-determining words as prepositions.® 

In view of these difficulties and complications, translation cannot 
be viewed as a matter of correspondence of synonymous parts. 
How, then, is ‘‘translation’’ to be defined? I shall not attempt an 
answer to this question here. In lieu of a definition, I shall 
impose a condition of adequacy, intended to insure that the 
translation of a sentence conveys the same information as the 
original, in that it expresses the same proposition. 


Criterion of Adequacy: If ‘‘...’’ is an English sentence, 
then the sentence S of the language 
L can qualify as a translation of 
“|. .” only if the statement ‘‘S ex- 
presses in L that . . .’’ is true. 
2P. 202; p. 112 of the reprint. Cf. Carnap’s valuable discussion of 
translation in §61 of the Logical Syntax of Language (London, 1949). 
8 This is the root of difficulties lying in the way of efforts to use machines 
to make translations. 
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It should be noted that this criterion entails a departure from 
accustomed usage. Consider the following three sentences: 


( i) This is an English sentence. 
(ii) P is the sixteenth letter of the alphabet. 
(iii) Smith thought that a score was a quantity of twenty-four. 


It is at once apparent that the ‘‘literal’’ translation of (i) into 
another language, does not qualify as a translation in the sense 
under discussion (it is false, whereas (i) is true; it, unlike (i), is 
about a non-English sentence). Now consider a translation of 
(ii) into Greek. The ‘‘literal’’ translation shifts the framework 
of reference, and alters the designators both of ‘‘the alphabet”’ 
and of ‘‘P.’’ Finally, on attempting a translation of (iii) into 
German, the reader’s awareness will be drawn to the fact that 
the best German equivalent for ‘‘score’’ is ‘‘eine Quantitét von 
Zwanzig,’’ and that by consequence the ‘‘literal’’ German trans- 
lation of (iii) does not give a true picture of Smith’s misimpres- 
sion. 

On the basis of the Criterion of Adequacy a purported ‘‘trans- 
lation’’ does not actually qualify as such merely on the grounds 
of being a replica—in some fashion or other—of the original ex- 
pression. It is to be counted among the possible abuses of the 
device of translation to transpose sentences into another language 
in such a way that the content originally expressed is lost in the 
new linguistic environment. The following passage from Locke’s 
Essay is a case in point: 

They who first ran into the notion of accidents, as a sort of real beings that 
needed something to inhere in, were forced to find out the word substance to 
support them. . . . Were the Latin words inhaerentia and substantia put into 
the plain English ones that answer them, and were called sticking on and 
under-propping, they would better discover to us the very great clearness 


there is in the doctrine of substance and accidents, and show of what use 
they are in deciding questions in philosophy. 


As suggested by these examples, the concept of translation 
indicated by our criterion is closely akin to what is often termed 
‘‘interpretation.’’ Benson Mates, in the article discussed above, 
defines this as follows: 


A body of discourse A is an interpretation of a body of discourse B if and 
only if A is a translation of B and the constituent elements of A are better 
understood than those of B.5 


It has traditionally been among the aims of philosophical 
analysis to provide ‘‘interpretations’’ in this sense for the cate- 


Book II, chapter 13, section 19. 
5P. 203; p. 113 of the reprint. 
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gories and concepts we are accustomed to employ in our thinking. 
Translation—as one of the devices of conceptual clarification— 
can serve to good advantage toward this end. I wish to devote 
the remainder of this paper to a consideration of two of the main 
uses made of translation in recent philosophical analysis. 

One important analytical application of translation is as a 
test of the adequacy of a proposed analysis of a statement.* For 
it is clear that if a given statement is an adequate analysis of some 
other, this relationship must be preserved when each of the state- 
ments is translated into another language, since the language in 
which the outcome is expressed cannot matter to the soundness of 
the reasoning that comprises the analysis. 

For an example of this use of translation, let us consider the 
thesis that statements asserting the existence of abstract entities, 
such as colors, should properly be construed as statements as- 
serting the meaningfulness of abstract terms. According to this 
thesis, the sentence (a) ‘‘There is such a color as green’’ should 
give way, upon correct analysis, to the statement (b) ‘‘ ‘Green’ 
has meaning as a color word.’’* The technique of translation 
can serve to exhibit the inadequacy of this proposal. For, if each 
of these statements is translated, say into German, then (a) be- 
comes (a’) ‘‘Es gibt die Farbe Griin,’’ and (b) becomes (b’) 
‘* ‘Green’ [als englisches Wort] bedeutet eine Farbe.’’ It is ap- 
parent that (b’) in no way qualifies as an analysis or restatement 
of (a’). By consequence, the proposal that (b) can be regarded 
as an analysis of (a) must be rejected. 

Again, as part of an analysis of verb tenses, it has been proposed 
that ‘‘Brutus killed Caesar’’ is to be understood as ‘‘For some 
time ¢, Brutus kills Caesar at ¢, and ¢ is before... . ,’’ where the 
blank is to be filled in with the utterance-time of the original 
statement.? Now let it be granted for the sake of discussion, that 
there is a language L which resembles English in every respect 
save that its temporal reference-point is Caesar’s Death, C.D., 
instead of Christ’s Birth, A.D. Let us translate each of our 
sentences into L. The original sentence is, of course, unchanged. 
But its proposed analysis becomes ‘‘For some time ¢, Brutus kills 
Caesar at t, and ¢ is before Y years, D days, and H hours C.D.”’ 


6 Alonzo Church has ingeniously used this test in the articles cited in 
footnote 11 below. 

7I have met this thesis in P. F. Strawson’s review of Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophical Investigations, Mind, Vol. 63 (1954), p. 75. 

8 This version of the thesis is taken from Jonathan Cohen’s article 
‘¢Tense Usage and Propositions,’’ Analysis, Vol. 11 (1951), pp. 80-87. 
Cohen also calls the thesis into question, but upon different grounds. 
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But this sentence, being in fact devoid of all temporal reference, 
clearly does not qualify as an analysis or restatement of ‘‘Brutus 
killed Caesar.’’ Thus, the proposed manner of analyzing state- 
ments in the past tense is not acceptable. 

A second important use of translation was first pointed out 
by C. H. Langford in 1937.° It can serve as a test of whether 
a word is being wsed or talked about (mentioned). Take for ex- 
ample the sentence ‘‘A fortnight is a period of fourteen days.’’ 
If we are asked to translate this sentence into German, we at 
once encounter difficulty because German does not possess an 
equivalent of ‘‘fortnight,’’ and the best rendition available is 
‘ein Zeitraum von 14 Tagen.’’ The best that can be done is 
thus somewhat as follows: ‘‘ ‘Fortnight’ [als englisches Wort] 
bedeutet einen Zeitraum von 14 Tagen.’’?° The exercise of trans- 
lation thus serves to establish that it is the word ‘fortnight,’ and 
not the concept of a fortnight, which is at issue in the statement 
under consideration. 

This point has a bearing upon the philosophical analysis of 
synonymity."* Synonymous words should, by the accepted mean- 
ing of ‘‘synonymity,’’ be such that they can be substituted for 
one another in all contexts, salva veritate. But this, it has been 


argued, can never be the case when certain sentence-types, such 
as belief-sentences, are included within the scope of considera- 
tion.’ For, let it be maintained that some pair of words, such 
as ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘Hellene,’’ are synonymous. They are, none the 
less, not inter-substitutable in such sentences as: 


9 The Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. 2 (1937), pp. 53-54. 

10 As Church has pointed out (in the second of the articles cited below), 
it ean scarcely be regarded as a deficiency of German that it does not afford 
us the linguistic luxury of an equivalent of ‘‘fortnight’’: ‘‘else we should 
be obliged to call it a deficiency of German also that there is no word to 
mean a period of fifty-four days and six hours, or that the Latin word ‘ero’ 
can be translated only by the three-word phrase ‘ich werde sein’’’ (pp. 
70-71). 

11 Cf. Mates’ article cited above, and also the following: Nelson Goodman, 
‘On Likeness of Meaning,’’ Analysis, Vol. 10 (1949), pp. 1-7 (reprinted 
in Linsky’s collection cited above), and ‘‘On Some Differences about Mean- 
ing,’’ Analysis, Vol. 13 (1953), pp. 90-96; Alonzo Church, ‘‘On Carnap’s 
Analysis of Statements of Assertion and Belief,’’? Analysis, Vol. 10 (1950), 
pp. 97-99, and ‘‘Intensional Isomorphism and Identity of Belief,’’ Philo- 
sophical Studies, Vol. 5 (1954), pp. 65-73; Hilary Putnam, ‘‘Synonymity, 
and the Analysis of Belief Sentences,’’ Analysis, Vol. 14 (1954), pp. 114-122; 
Arthur Pap, ‘‘Belief, Synonymity, and Analysis,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. 
6 (1955), pp. 11-15. 

12Cf. Mates’ article cited above. 
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(A) John did not know that all Greeks are Hellenes. 

(B) John affirmed that certain Greeks are not Hellenes. 

(C) Tom believes that John said that Socrates was a Greek, 
but Tom does not believe that John said that Socrates 
was a Hellene. 


In such sentences, ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘Hellene’’ are clearly not re- 
placeable by one another. However, it can be shown by trans- 
lating the sentences under discussion into a language having only 
a single equivalent for both ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘Hellene,’’ that the 
non-intersubstitutivity rests upon a confusion of use and mention 
in the English formulation; and, though the meanings of the two 
terms are the same, the words themselves are not.’* The device of 
translation thus refutes the philosophical denial of sameness of 
meaning, when based upon non-intersubstitutability in belief- 
sentences. 

This discussion does not, of course, constitute an exhaustive 
account of the analytical serviceability of translation. It can, 
generally speaking, provide a valuable stimulus for clarifying our 
ideas and for sharpening their exposition. In this brief account 
I have tried solely to illustrate some of the possible uses of trans- 
lation as a tool of philosophical analysis. 


NIcHOLAS RESCHER 
PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 
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Das Daseim in der ‘‘ Philosophie’? von Karl Jaspers; eine Unter- 
suchung im Hinblick auf die Einheit und Realitat der Welt 
mm existentiellen Denken. THomas R&per. Bern: Francke 
Verlag [1955]. 204 p. S.Fr. 14.—. 

Grandfragen des menschlichen Seins; eine Einfiihrung in die 
philosophische Anthropologie. WitHELM STENBERG. Miin- 
chen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1953. 116 p. Cloth, 
S.Fr. 6.80; Paper, S.Fr. 5.—. 


Of all the Existentialists, Karl Jaspers is often the most con- 
fusing to read, the hardest from whom to draw simple, unambigu- 
ous propositions by which to summarize his philosophy. His style 
seems calculated to weary and oppress, and the length and number 


18 This critique accords closely with that given by Church in the second 
article cited in footnote 11. 
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of his books are slightly appalling. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of people, particularly in Europe, are persuaded that 
Jaspers is one of the great philosophers of our day, and they give 
themselves over to the discipline of studying his numerous pages. 
This critical work by Thomas Raber should be of significant help 
to all serious students of Jaspers; one is tempted to recommend 
it even to those who have not studied Jaspers extensively. 

The book is a rearrangement and stylization of much of Jaspers’ 
work in the interest of achieving clarity concerning Jaspers’ use 
of the key term: existence. The title of Raber’s study is a bit too 
modest. It claims to examine Jaspers’ employment of the term 
existence in only one of his books, titled simply Philosophie. But 
this is in fact Jaspers’ central philosophical work and Raber finds 
it imperative to pursue his investigation into the restatement of 
Jaspers’ position in his philosophical logic, Jaspers’ longest work, 
Von der Wahrhett. Furthermore, Raber indulges in considerable 
criticism of Jaspers’ entire philosophical enterprise before he is 
finished. The study is a keenly analytical and well reasoned 
critique. 

Raber finds two important separate meanings for existence (not 
to be confused with ‘‘Existenz,’’ which has of course a different 
meaning) in Jaspers’ major writings. The first is the more or 
less traditional meaning of the existent ‘‘as that which appears,”’ 
the empirically experienceable in space and time. This is the 
Kantian use of the term and Jaspers tries to be a close student 
of Kant. The second meaning of existence is one that designates 
the human ego in its subjective being over against the non-ego, the 
‘“‘world.’’ The main question of Raber’s book is whether such 
an ambiguous use of the term Dasein is justifiable. 

Before answering the question he takes us into a critical expo- 
sition of Jaspers’ conception of consciousness at its various levels 
until the ‘‘I’’ emerges and proceeds in the direction of authenticity, 
which is possible only to the transcending kind of consciousness 
called Existenz. Réaber is very critical of this usage of the term 
existence. He contrasts Jaspers’ terminology here with that of 
Nicolai Hartmann and Martin Heidegger and decides against 
Jaspers at nearly every turn. In his opinion Jaspers is not merely 
guilty of ambiguity but on key evaluations of experience he is also 
wrong. He tries, however, to be scrupuously fair, and it is evident 
that he takes Jaspers’ thinking with real seriousness. 

The basic reason for these usually divergent meanings of ex- 
istence, Raber concludes, is that for Jaspers they are not really 
opposed. Subjective existence has an essential priority in his 
philosophy and the existent as the empirically present has a dis- 
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tinetly secondary and derivative kind of reality. Jaspers’ thinking 
is thus subjectivistic; he does not really overcome the dualism of 
ego and non-ego but simply concentrates on the ego, and the ob- 
jective world becomes distant and unreal. Its existence is not 
denied, but Jaspers does not really believe in its independent 
existence apart from the subjective consciousness. In this sense he 
remains in the idealistic tradition at its most subjective level. With 
this underlying presupposition the two meanings of existence are 
not incompatible, for existence as the empirically real is only 
an ‘‘appearance’’ of the truly existent, the human consciousness 
at its various levels. Hence Jaspers can be justified in employing 
the term in what is for realists confusingly ambiguous ways. 

This reader finds it hard to dissent from Réaber’s findings, 
carefully documented as they are and the product of the closest 
survey of the texts. Whatever his intentions, Jaspers can hardly 
escape the charge of subjectivism. Yet there are limits to the 
validity of analytic research into Jaspers’ works. He himself 
has stated explicitly, as Raber notes, that ‘‘the reality of phi- 
losophizing is not discoverable in its concrete results, but rather 
in an attitude of consciousness.’’ That is to say that philosophy 
for him is more an explication of one’s philosophical faith and an 
awakening of the slumbering minds of others. It is the struggle 
for authenticity in subjective experiencing. Hence an analytical 
investigation like this one is bound to turn up a variety of con- 
flicting and doubtfully logical ideas. 

The source of Jaspers’ contradictions, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is his eclecticism. He has drawn many of his chief concepts 
from diverse and irreconcilable predecessors, particularly from 
Kant, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche. ‘‘Kant is my philosopher,” 
he told me a few months ago. But it may well be questioned 
whether he has understood Kant’s real intentions to the degree 
that he has grasped Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. They are closer 
to his own spirit than is Kant, but they too represent ideological 
influences hard to bring under one roof. Nevertheless it ought to 
be said in defense of Jaspers, who is likely to be roughly handled 
by commentators because he is so easy to criticize, that his thought 
is valuable for other reasons than the usual ones. His grasp of 
the central issues of contemporary thought is superior and his 
central concern is with the boundaries of the knowable and the 
possibilities of experience. His discussion of boundary concepts 
and boundary experience is one from which the patient reader can 
greatly profit. If we are regularly disappointed by his books, it is 
not because of the problems posed but because he lacks the pene- 
tration and wisdom to clarify them for us. 
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The subtitle of Wilhelm Steinberg’s shorter book is ‘‘ An Intro- 
duction to Philosophical Anthropology.’’ It falls into two dis- 
tinct parts, the first half consisting of historical sketches of the 
work of important writers in this field over the last two genera- 
tions; the second half purports to treat the ideas of these phi- 
losophers in an independent fashion with the aid of recent psycho- 
logical concepts and insights. The philosophers considered are 
Nietzsche, Simmel and Scheler (treated together), Ludwig Klages, 
Nicolai Hartmann, Fichte and Kierkegaard (also treated together), 
Heidegger, and finally Jaspers, of whom Steinberg thinks highly. 
Wilhelm Dilthey, who is usually thought of as the originator of this 
‘“‘Lebensphilosophie’’ currently dubbed philosophical anthropology, 
is curiously not mentioned. 

His discussion of their main doctrines of human nature is 
reasonably adequate on a popular level. Steinberg is a professor 
of pedagogy at a teacher’s academy and not a professional phi- 
losopher; his exposition is accordingly at a more simplified level 
than is usual in such works. He finds all these diverse thinkers 
in essential agreement on one major negative point, namely, their 
opposition to what he calls naturalism. This term carries for 
Steinberg the connotation usual in Germany of biological ma- 
terialism. It is identified with recent English and American phi- 
losophy and is co-extensive with positivism and common-sense 
philosophy, both used in a pejorative sense. In this tradition, 
according to Steinberg, man is regarded as not different in nature 
from the animal. 

Nothing separates recent German habits of philosophizing from 
us more sharply than their rejection of biological evolution. Even 
contemporary German philosophy tends to regard Darwin as an 
enemy where it does not simply ignore him. The reasons for this 
are not very obvious. They are doubtless complex, the idealistic 
metaphysics of Germany’s classical period being only partly re- 
sponsible. Whatever the causes, the effects are, from an American 
point of view, impoverishing. 

Thus Nietzsche, who appears close to a naturalistic account of 
man, is vigorously defended here from such charges. He is prob- 
ably easier to defend than is Klages whose wild ‘‘naturalism’’ is 
among the least attractive German contributions of the last cen- 
tury. Steinberg’s choice of thinkers is more than a little strange. 
His only reason for tying together Fichte and Kierkegaard is their 
common interest in freedom. Few critics, to my knowledge, have 
ever considered Nicolai Hartmann in such a context as this. And 
Heidegger bitterly protests the many attempts to interpret his 
thought in terms of philosophical anthropology. From his point of 
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view it is a mistaken effort to attempt to understand man apart 
from his world and without reference to Being. 

When Steinberg proceeds in the second part to analyze the 
soul with the aid of concepts drawn from the theory of psycho- 
analysis and contemporary German psychology, the results are not 
impressive and might incline the reader to sympathize with Hei- 
degger’s disdain for this sort of thing. There is little apparent 
connection between the philosophical concepts emphasized in the 
first section and his discussion of the dialectical contrasts between 
the ‘‘it’’ and the ‘‘ego,’’ ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘soul,’’ ete., in the second 
part. Far from making an independent analysis, Steinberg leans 
as heavily on certain psychologists in this part as he did on the 
philosophers in the first half of the book. Though clearly enough 
written and factually accurate, this treatise lacks the analytical 
power and logical organization which distinguishes Raber’s treat- 
ment of Jaspers. 


J. GLENN Gray 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


The True and the Valid. Ricuarp I. Aaron. London [ete]: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 22 pp. (Friends of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, Eighth Lecture, 1954.) 3s. 6d. 


This booklet contains the eighth annual lecture for the Friends 
of Dr. Williams’s Library, delivered in 1954 by Professor Aaron. 
Its subject is the relation between ‘‘true’’ and the logician’s use 
of ‘‘valid.’’ In it, Professor Aaron resumes some usages of 
‘‘valid,’’ indicates the connection between validity and _ logical 
truth, and pacifically mentions some issues about analyticity and 
the ground of logic. 

Since this was originally a lecture, it must have been written 
with some audience in mind. It is hard to imagine what sort of 
people they were expected to be. Too many points are too briefly 
mentioned and too many names are dropped for an elementary 
logic class, while a more serious student needs more meat and 
does not need this. Towards the end, for example, Professor 
Aaron raises an interesting point. He distinguishes the rational- 
ist, the conventionalist, and the naturalist theories about the 
ground of logic. On the naturalist theory, towards which he seems 
inclined, logical truth and validity essentially involve an element 
of factual truth, ‘‘and we should have to deny all pure a prior 
explanations of human thought, along with all absolute distinc 
tions between the logical on the one hand and the empirical on 
the other.’’ There are some possibilities in this point. Here is 
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an excellent subject for a lecture. But, alas, we have come to page 
22, the hour is up, and there are no lectures to follow. 
R. N. WIsan 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Robert 8. Hartman of Ohio State University, Visiting 
Professor of Philosophy at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the current academic year, has been appointed Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Center for Philosophical Research of 
the National University of Mexico for the summer and fall quarters, 


1956, under a grant by the State Department in accordance with 
the Smith-Mundt Act. 





In February, 1954, on the occasion of the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Kant, the newly reconstituted Kant- 
gesellschaft resumed publication of the Kant-Studien. The edi- 
tors are Paul Menzer of Halle and Gottfried Martin of Mainz. 
There is an international board of consulting editors, of which the 
American members are Lewis W. Beck, Robert S. Hartman, Fritz 
Kaufmann, Richard Kroner, Paul A. Schilpp, George A. Schrader, 
Jr., and Paul Tillich. 

Each issue contains several articles, discussions, book reviews, 
and a bibliography, with abstracts, of articles in various languages 
dealing with German philosophy from Leibniz to Hegel, inclusive. 

The subscription rate is $5.70 a year (four numbers). Orders 
from the United States may be sent to Professor George A. 
Schrader, Linsly Hall, Yale University, or to the K6lner Universi- 
tatsverlag, K6ln-Weidenpesch, Neusser Strasse 624. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Dr. Ingeborg Heidemann, Koln, Kreutzer- 
strasse 12. 

The monograph series of Erganzungshefte to the Kant-Studien 
has also been re-established, and the following new numbers have 
been issued: 


Erganzungsheft 66. Der Analogiebegriff bei Kant und Hegel, 
by E. K. Specht. 86 p. DM 6. 

Erganzungsheft 67. Das Problem der Affektion bei Kant, by 
H. Herring. 112 p. DM 8. 

Erganzungsheft 68. Kleist und Kant, by L. Muth. 83 p. 
DM 6. 

Erganzungsheft 69. Der Symbolbegriff im der neueren Re- 
ligionsphilosophie und Theologie, by H. Looff. 208 p. DM 14. 

Erganzungsheft 70. Klassische Ontologie der Zahl, by Gott- 
fried Martin. 1956. DM 14. 


The contents of the numbers of the Kant-Studien issued since 


1954 are given above, under the heading ‘‘New Books and Current 
Journals.’’ 
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